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that "psychoneurosis" became a household word. Familiarity did not, however,
destigmatize its application. Its confusion with psychosis led to its slang desig-
nation of "psycho/' As a result, individuals thus diagnosed were looked upon
with suspicion by their associates in the Army and by their friends in civilian
life.

The matter became so serious that in September, 1944, the Deputy Chief
of Staff requested the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-i, to study the entire problem
of "psychoneurosis." The resulting report stated:

If the War Department builds up a clinical record and a diagnosis that a soldier
is a psychoneurotic it will probably impair the individual's future civilian usefulness
and may greatly increase the number of men dependent upon government disability
allowance. In many of these cases the individual became a psychoneurotic because
he was unable to adjust himself to his position in the Army. Many of these individuals
will have no difficulty in returning to their former civilian environment and will be
normal in every respect in continuing a way of life to which they were accustomed and
adjusted prior to their induction in the Army. If they are labeled as psychoneurotic
their former employers will become convinced that they cannot readjust themselves
to their previous civilian environment. It is understood that the Navy is now diagnosing
these cases as "No Disease. Temperamentally unqualified for Naval service." It is
suggested that the Army may well use a similar diagnosis.5* Q

The implication in this memorandum was that the Army should do away
with the term "psychoneurosis." It almost implied doing away with the entity
of neurotic illness, a suggestion that had been made verbally on several occasions
by individuals high in the War Department. The Surgeon General answered
the memorandum very boldly with the pertinent remarks that any stigma at-
tached to this diagnosis would carry over to any other word used in its place
and that the solution should be through education rather than through evasive
terminology.

When do neurotic symptoms justify a diagnosis of psychoneurosis? This
question recurred many times while we were working on our nomenclature.
The answer we finally gave to this question was in terms of incapacity: When
the symptoms prevented the individual from functioning in his niche, then he
received such a diagnosis. This was technically accurate but not satisfactory,
because it could never take into account the amount of precipitating stress nor
the individual's attitude toward his symptoms. These two factors largely deter-
mined whether or not he was able to carry on in spite of neurotic symptoms.
Thus, one person would present a resigned, defeatist attitude and give up; an-

5 WDGAP (n October 1944) Memorandum for the Deputy Chief of Staff. Subject: "Psycho-
neurotics."
6 The Navy had a very practical method of discharge. It gave a man a period of trial of 4 to 6
weeks in a boot camp. If he was unable to adjust he could be discharged administratively: "No
disease. Temperamentally unqualified for Naval service."